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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses the philosophy, objectives, and 
evaluation criteria of a competency-based teacher education program 
in early childhood education. The program was established in the 
belief that a good teacher education program should develop a new 
view of what the schools are for, a new sense of personal worth and 
personal control in the teacher, and a new vision of a more humane 
society* The course work in this early childhood teacher education 
program is defined by the following features: students direct their 
own learning; courses are practicum-centered, performance-based, and 
developmental; and the classroom supports the development of teachers 
who are open to change in themselves and others. Built into the 
teacher education model is a support system for teachers in the 
community consisting of graduate fellows in the program who teach 
part time in their home schobls. Program evaluation consists of 
regular feedback from staff ard students, comparative evaluation of 
the new teacher education courses as compared with more traditional 
courses and use of an Open Classroom Observation Inventory designed 
to document the degree of openness in a teacher's classroom. (CS) 
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AN OPSN, PERSO»-GBm*ERED APPROACH TO 
PERF0RMANCB.6ASED TEACHER EDUCATION^ 

Thoius tlokona 
Project Change 
State University o£ New York CoUege At CortUnd 
Cortland, N, Y, 

for those persond who don't know where Cortland U\ like to 
provide e little background* CortUnd ia a quiet town nestled in the 
eleepy hills of Central Kcw York ^- about 55 ttiles aouth of Syracuse 
and 20 niles north o£ Cornell University^ It*s in the heart o£ the 
Finger lakes re^sioni a very protty area of the State a lot of 
good wine cocDos out o£ those parts. Cortland is also a conservative « 
old-»fa$hioned kind o£ town; the people there like to say that Cortland 
ia a place where sex Is still dirty and the air is still clean« 

About two years ago, the State University College at Cortland had 

the good fortune to bo selected by the Early Childhood Branch of the 

Office of Education as a site for a regional graduate program in early 

first 

childhood education. Our/task was to develop from scratch a Master *s 
Degree program for teachers of 5-9*^year*old children. O ur second 
objective was to work with school progransa for young children in an 
O^ounty area that wanted to changei wanted to move in some new direc« 
tioDS. So from the outset t a measure of our performance as a program 
has been our success or shortcomings in building some bridges between 
the College and the schools — in developing the College as a Resource 

U This paper is adapted from remarks given at an Apr 11 « 1973 ^ 
Conference on rer£orman<io-Based Teacher Education sponsored by the 
American Assoc lu Ion of Colleges for teacher Educationi teacher Corps ^ 
and the \}^$. Office of Edueation^ 
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Center ttu^t helps teachers out on the firing line and helps schools 
create good programs for young children* 

Over the last two y^iare we have developed a program for early 
childhood teachers on which we think we can hang the shingle 
"Perfortaanco-Based/* although it hangs a little crooked from some 
point a of view. We decided somewhere along the way that changing teacher 
education and chan^jln^ classrooms for children roally meant only one 
kind of change I applied to two kinds of situations ^ 

We decided that thi sane principles that hold for children's 
learning and development also hold true for teachers • learning and 
devolopoent; Teachersi like chlldren» learn at different rates and 
In different styles ♦ As Ruth Flurry, Chief of New York's Bureau of 
Child Development /wisely points out/ they tend to learn new things 
best when they get some concrete experlnces before lots of abstract 
reasonlngi when what they do is largely self-initiated rather than 
laid ont when they are in control of their learning rather than 
someone else, and when the risk of failure is low and the chance of 
success high« Adult learners, like children, should be active rather 
than passive} pooling their resources rather than competing} experi-* 
menting and creating; making choices | taking a good deal of res pons i«» 
bllity for their own learning* In short, we decided that a good 
teacher education program should be like a good open classroom for 
children* 

This straightforward notion is the broad philosophical base on 
which we've triced to. build a competency-based program* Before describing 
sotae of the hutq and bolts of that program, I would like 1 6 briefly 
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$kdtch socjo of the other general assumptions or objectives that define 
our educational world vlew^ 

(1) We boUeve that a good teacher education program should help 
teachers develop a new view of what schools are for* We agree 
with Jatnes Coleman that the primary purpose of schools should 
not be to teach children -- In the sense o£ didactically trans- 
uitting Information and skills^ We are much closer to Dewey*8 
notion that true education is not teaching, but providing the 
conditions that support the development of the child through 
stages of Intellectual and soclal-noral reasoning that arc , part 
of a natural growth pattern In all children, 
Ve agree with Bronfenbrenner's notion that schools should be a 
major force in Improving the human ecology — In better Integrating 
the lives of children and drlults* That means a real effort to 
bring the coDiQun It y Into the school i arid the school out into the 
coitJDunlty* 

We^ believe that schools should be organized to support the develop* 
ment of the child's sense of personal control over his environokent 
— the extent to which the child feels that he Is In control of 
what happens to hlmi that he can make an Impact on his envlrontt^ntg 
that he has the resources for success within himself. This is 
similar to the feeling that you are captain of your ship i master 
of your fate I and the opposite of the feeling that personal effort 
doesn't pay off t it's mostly a matter of luck| other people call 
the shots. The famous Coleman Report found that students who have 
a strong feeling of personal control arr very likely to succeed In 
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achoolt that students who foel externally controlled Are 
very Itkely to fail, \ 
(2) We also think that a good teacher education program needs to be 
])arson*.centercd first and performance-based second^ Coleman has 
also said that the trouble with schools Is that they always try to 
solve problems directly. If a kid can't do math » you step up the 
aaath lessonsj If ho can't read, you work like the devil to teach 
Kim how to read. 

The ind Irect approach is to try to support the development of the 
person as sotneone who sees himself as competent; then the competencies 
will come* (Obviously this Is an Interactive process; one doesn't feel 
competent i£ one has never done an3rthing veil,) In teacher education | 
t hie means creating the conditions under which teachers will develop 
a different view of themselves and their profession, a nev sense of 
the possibilities I a feeling, as one teacher in our program expres- 
sed it, that 7*1 as a teacher can try almost anything I want 1 
don't have to sit back and take anyone's word for anything.** 
Increasing the teacher 's sense of personal control becomes | from 
this perspective, a basic objective of teacher education. This is 
A kind of change that may take longer to create than specific 
performances on specific teaching tasks, but the effects of a 
change in the teacher as person can be profound and £ar-reachlng. 
As some sage has written, ^To be educated is not to have arrived 
at a destination, but to travel with a different vlew/v 
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<5) Plnally, we believe with Stlberman that the ultimate goal ot 
education should be to create a more humane society* This 
belief la a return to the theme that a good teacher education 
program nt^eds' to consider ends^i not just meansj It needs a 
vision o£ vhat It's all about* I think there Is a gvowtng 
recognition among people In the performance-based teacher 
education movotaent that teachers need this existentialist vision 
of learning, and that the opportunities to develop it need to be 
part and parcel of any good competency-based program. Without 
that kind of vtaioa» perforinancft-baaed teacher education can 
become a kind of sterile IPI for teachers, with the whole being 
less than the sum of its parts. As Arthur Combs has put it, 
what education and society both need is not more ^efficiency, 
but nora htimanity. 

The early childhood program in practice consists of the follow- 
ing courses i 

SlMffR INSTlTirrS IN OPEN EDUCATION 

mRNIN3 EXPERIENCES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

PROGRAIB AND THEORIES IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

COPINQ WITH INDIVIDUAL DIPtERENCES IN THE ClASSROOM 

PIAGET AND EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

AN INTEGRATED APFROACH XO READING, COtfllUNICATlON SKILLS, AND 

THE UNGUAG8 ARTS 
TEACHER TECHNIQUES FOR ClASSROOM EVALUATION 

TEACHER STRATEGIES FOR DEVELOPING A TOTAL EDUCATIONAL ENVlRONhlENT 
BNVlRONMErrrAL SYS>TE^S AND THE CHILD 
INDEPENDENT STUDY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

These courses are defined by the following features, 

jStudents direct their own learning . 

Students are free to choose from a wide range of "knowledge and 
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behavioral conpetenclos** tho ones which Uat fit tK^lr Inter^ati and 
M6<ia« In the course ^^Coplng vlth Individual Differences/* for example« 
a student first chooses the cohtent areas (e«g«| psychoootbr develop-* 
»snt and self -concept developc^nt) in which to do his competency 
projects^ He then selects a particular problem within each of those 
areas (e«g«| a child he has observed is a sociotDstric Isolate) t end 
proceeds to do a refined diagnosis of the problem^ design a strategy 
tct coping with the problem I implement the sti:ategy with the child | 
and evaluate its effectiveness* This comprises a ^behavioral compe-» 
tency*** project ♦As a cor respond "knowlodgo cotapete ncy^pr eject i 
the student might chooso to prepare an annotated bibliography rele- 
vant to his content area that would be useful to other teachers » Or 
he might opt to prepare a booklet of suggested coping strategies 
that could be employed by a parent or teacheri or conduct a workshops- 
seminar in his behavioral competency for members of the class or his 
home*^school staffs 
J2» Courses are practlcum^^centcred * 

The vast majority of persons in the early childhood courses are 
part«tiiEke students who are full<»time teachers in an area school* 
Most| therefore I have their own classroom as a dally practlcum site* 
Class lectures and discussions are frequently organised around the 
content areas in which students do their field competency projects* 
There Is an effort to integrate the practicum experience with 
academic work rather than simply add practicum to theory^ 
#5* The program is performanee^'based ^ 

Course requlreocnts are met entirely by doing field competency 

■ ■ • » . . ' 
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projects^ ^t^M developing a psychomotor progtan for an individual 
childt retting up an open classroom interest center, generating and 
using Piagotian learning nnterialdi or launching a parent volunteer ^ 
program or a teacher resource center in a schooU^Since the students 
are spread far and wide throughout the region, the four -person program 
staff Is able to directly observe the performance of only a small 
percentage of the graduate students (namelyi the £ull«»time students 
vho ar e supported by fellowships)^ Typically, we rely on a form of 
student self^report: a slide presentation, a talk to the class, or 
A detailed written description of the project that is submitted to 
the instructor^ The common denominator is that credit is earned by 
planning and carry in<^ out some Hind of educational change^ There 
aiik no examinations or term papers^ 

Horeover, there is no predetermined criterion of "performance 
success^ In the competencies that students choose to acquire* Our 
feeling is that not only would It be impossible to specify In 
advance a success criterion for all the varied projects that students 
do, but it would most likely be stifling if we tried« The program 
at Cortland strongly encourages teachers to break new ground in their 
own development , In soms cases to go out on a limb and r Isk f allure « 
Beginning an open classroom in a school that has noma or giving one^s 
first workshop at a conference for teachers are behaviors that would 
be harder to elicit with some standardized criterion of success and 
failure staring the student in the face at the very out set * If 
you are looking for real growth in teachers, you should define 
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CQiapetdnce as willingness to undertake something signiticant and now 
and 660 it throush to sons level of development i if not coapletion. 
^^4^ The program is devolopmontal t 

In keeping vith the conception of an open classrooa as self* 
developing and open to multiple possibilities, the program Is con- 
ceived as organic, with growth and change defined as absolutely 
central* this iseans a lot of staff soul-searching, or what tbe 
evaluitors call '^process evaluation/* It also cneans asking students 
to share the responsibility of developing a good teacher education 
program. We find, to paraphrase Ford, that socae student has a better 
idea* One staff member reacts this way: "It liberates all kinds/>£ 
resources, and it takes the instructor off a hook he shouldn^t be 
on • You are no longer solely responsible for making a course a good 
experience; everybody is responsible,** A student's reaction: •TChe 
creation of a free atmosphere in which students feel t,||ey can make 
criticisms and contributions is a marvelous achievement/* 

Owt of this shared responsibility for the quality of the program 
comes a mutual respect and a collcgiality betweeti students and staff 
that are based on socsiething real. Under conditons of mutual esteem, 
It is natural for people to be on a first-name basis, and they are • 
Ai Dorothy Cohen has recently said| where there ia respect in a 
relationship, affection often follows^ 

ifS^ The program reeka to devel op tea cher s who are open to change 
as persons and c^^pable of fostering change in others . 
The course in the program which does the most to put this 
principle into practice, ^Teacher Strategies,** is described in detail 



in Ruth Nlckse*s chapter on *Teachor6 as Change Agents The objective 
o£ this course is to help the teacher develop Into a leader ot change 
in the school— • to becorao effective In dealing with evury one who 
affects the educational experience of children] i^ellow teachers « 
^pirentSf the principal/ the school psychologist ^ the Board o£ Education 

The emphasis on change is really the heart and soul of the 
program^ Underlying this emphasis is a belief that it should be possi- 
ble to create the cond it ions under which change is a natural process — 
In persons and in schools^ As Ruth Flurry has pointed out, that It 
the way we start out — the developing child is not only open to change 
but reaches out for it. It ought to bo possible for people to recapture 
this kind of growth competency — if the conditions are right* 

the teachers who shoulder the heaviest responsibility for change* 
Ing their schools are ten outstanding teachers selected from the 
region each year as graduate fellows in the programt At the same ttino 
that they are full-*tijae graduate students i they are part-tlc» teachers 
In their hocae schools « The sin5le most Important thing these teachatt 
doy ve thinki is to create a support system for teachers vith in their 
schools and competence In doing this should be a major objective, 
we thlnki of any per foria3nce*.ba3ed teacher education program^ Joseph 
Peatherstone has written that teaching is a lonely professlont and a 
tdtcher trying to Introduce change bears a double burden of lonellnesa 
Teac here need support; they need It from their principals, and they 
need It fro© each other. In the past, they have been victims o£ the 
liyth of cobpetence four years of teacher training, and you ahoul^ 

' -J ■ '[v ^; \ ^ T^'v \:y\-y]y\y/--'yw 
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know vhAt to do when you face a rooia full of klde* Performance -based 
teacher education rune a grave rtak of giving the competence myth 
new life — • four years of performance-based teacher education and 
you*ll be competent to solve all the problems thofee 50 kids present^ 

The truth, as v?e see tt| Ls that people develop most of their 
competence on the job| and it*s on the job^ in the schools | that 
teachers most need a support system for their otigoing professional 
and personal development* Teachers who leave a college program with 
some skill in devdloping such a support system have left with the 
most critical competence of alU The college # moreover, has a respon- 
• Ibility to actively support the devclopmant of such support systems 
in schoplsi it needs to follow-through with ita graduates as they 
undertake change within and beyond the tr classrooms /Too often 
teacher education programs have been llke/lleadstart programs j there 
is DO follow-through and consequently no lasting growth4 

vniat does evaluation look like in an openi person-centered| 
performance-based program ? In our program it takes three forms ♦ 

(I) There is the constant process evluation already taentioned 

feedback from st^iff and students and ongoing change* There ar# 
course evaluationsi written and verbal, both during and at the 
end of courses. Much of the most valuable feedback comes throygh 
the ono-to-one meetings that each full-time student has regularly 
with his or her "staff assocl^tet*^ The Inforiaal personal and 
professional relationship that develops through theae meetings 
is in many cases the most Important part of t hd prograai the glue 
that holds cverthing else together In addition to providing for 
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Mnltorlng/the student *s Uatning, 
(2) There Ib a comparative evaluation underway comparing the new 
. early childhood education courses with more traditional education 
courees at the College^ This study examines three dimensions o£ 

• * " ■ 

student learning and behavior « 

(a) The products that students producei the behavioral 
competeucios they per form ♦This kind of evaluation simply 
points to the obvious evidanco of tasks completed, work 
done« It recalls the story about the British head who was 
asked by two Anierican psychologists for sotoe data on the 
effectiveness of the open approach as practiced in his 
schoolt Mo got up t walked to his filoSt pulled out a 
huge leather portfolio filled with children's paintings, 
essaySi poems , and plays they hsd writteni plopped the 
portfolio on the table and said/Thete, gentlemen, are 

tty data*^' 

(b) Student attitudes toward various aspects of their experience 
in 4 couir s e (was' it re levant , well-organized, open to student 
input, etc ») and toward their own sense of competence in the 
course content area (can they ask intelligent questlonat 
discuss major issues, apply knowledge, etCt)# 

(c) Teacher behavior beyo n d the classrooO t es measured by en 
instrument we developed called the Total Teacher Profile* 
It^s designed to get raw descriptive data in the form of 
simple frequency counts on all of a teacher's professional 
activities that extend her sphere of influence outside her 
own classroom; conferences attended, v?orks hops given, 
comnitteRS chaired, meetings with the princi^-al, any kind of 
informal sharing with colleagues^ 

(3) The third phase of the program evaluation uses an Open Classroom 
Observation Inventory developed by Wallberg and Thomas to document 
the degree of openness In t teacher's classroon. llere ve look- 
ing directly 4t performance and at everything' that U going on in 
the teacher's classroomt how are tine, space » and materlali 
organtted ? Are children involved in learr»tn« 7 U there evidence 

Of record-keeping t Uae of the community >a a resource 1 etc. 
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In the end| of couree, it what students «ay d bout their 
experteMc In a program that counts the most. One 6£ our graduatee 
recent ly ^ald thit the procraa helped her develop because 'there 
were people who cared , who allowed m to learn tivmy own way, and 
yho expected excellence/' While she was in the programi that eane 
teacher wrote, **1 am having great difficulty charting wy growth aa 
a teacher apart from my growth as a person*.. I have discovered 
talents 1 n^ver knew I had.^' That kind of statement reaffirms 
cur belief in the Socr at ic notion that true education, with teachers 
or children, la not putting in, but drawing out. In the words of 
the Prophet, the wise teacher "does not bid you enter the house of 
hie wisdom, but rather leads you to the threshhold of your own mlnd#** 

X would like to close with soraethtng from Bucktalnster Puller 

that returns to the idea that perfortnance -based prograos need to 

bo peraou-^centered. Ouckminstcr Puller vrltes In a beautiful 

photographic essay on children that 

A child thinks in terns of wholes. Ke has Vtg questions... 
h» wants to understjand the universe. ..But school tells hita 
he has to take the parts f irst...A..B..C...1..2«.3..« And 
be never gets back to the wholes « 

Teachers all adults also tend to think in terM of wholes, 

given the chance. They, too, fraiae questions that sweep across loany 

realos of experience, given the chance •- questions like ^ What la 

education for? and What kind of a society do w© want to build ? 

Performance-based teacher education needs to nurture this tendency # 

not *tlfle it. It needs to avoid fragmentation and regltoentatlon at 

ikil costs. It needs to give students enough freedom to fashion their 

dim wh^^^^^ syntheslase their own educational world view that will 



